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OF” NEW... YORK 


Within a few wees the six-year term of service of William 


H. Maxwell as City Superintendent of Schools in New York 


will expire. It is the expectation of the city of New York 
itself, and of the country, that Mr. Maxwell will be re-elected 
without opposition for a further term of six years; and indeed, 
in all human probability, for so many subsequent terms as he 
may be able and willing to serve out. This fact, taken in 
connection with the magnitude of the New York City school 


__ extension, and the striking changes which have come over it 
_ during the past decade, make the present a suitable time to 
dwell upon the personality and achievements of the man who 
Betis borne the brunt of the contest for the improvement of 
% “the metropolitan schools, and who now stands as their un- 
= challenged leader. 


: 8 It is not too much to say that twelve or fifteen years ago the 
New York City schools were a by-word thruout the United 


=States. The buildings were unsuitable and in very many cases 
meuneamtary, or worse. The teachers were underpaid and 
= almost wholly dependent for appointment and advancement 
upon the favor of local or ward trustees. The teaching itself 

_ was barren and mechanical in the extreme, except where, here 
~ and there, a principal or a class teacher had personality strong 
enough to overcome the traditions in which the schools were 
bound. The discipline was striking, and from some points of 
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view efficient; but as the late Colonel Parker remarked on a 
famous occasion, the silence and the uniform movements of the 
New York City school children were the silence and the uni- 
formity of death, not of living human beings. In the old city 
of New York, now the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
there were no high schools, and in consequence the elementary 
schools were dead at the top. A small number of their pupils 
were prepared each year by a forcing process for the rigid 
competitive examinations, by means of which alone admission 
was secured to the City College for boys, or to the Normal 
College for girls. Neither of these institutions was a college 
in any proper sense. Both were nominally collegiate institu- 
tions, but their large preparatory departments overweighted 
the truly collegiate work and left them neither good high 
schools nor good colleges. In those days the New York 
schools were not without strong men and strong women in their 
service. They had some leaders, but no leadership. They 
stood apart from public opinion and from the interest of the 
community as a whole, and visitors from the West were con- 
tinually amazed at the lack of that strong public-school senti- 
ment which was so familiar to them in their own Western 
cities and towns. 

Now all this is changed. The New York City schools of 
1888 could not be identified as standing in any relation to the 
New York City schools of 1903. The schools of 1903 are a 
center of attraction for the whole United States. They have 
sprung into a position not only of prominence, but of con- 
spicuous leadership. There are no better public high schools 
in America than those which now exist in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The elementary schools are no 
longer dead at the top. The teachers are no longer under- 
paid, but have salaries guaranteed by law, which increase with 
merit and length of service. Public-school teaching in New 
York City is a profession, and one which the politician and the 
wire-puller cannot invade. The teachers are studious and alert, 
and every classroom reflects the new spirit. Unsuitable and 
unsanitary buildings have been abandoned or demolished, and 
as well-designed and well-built structures as are to be found 
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anywhere in the country have been erected as schoolhouses. 
Public opinion is no longer inert or antagonistic in public- 
school matters. It is alive, well-informed, and eager in its 
support and approval of progressive policies and in criticism 
and denunciation of policies of reaction. 

To what is this change, amounting to a revolution, due? 
Primarily it is due to the conviction which some years ago 
laid hold of a number of representative men and women in New 
York, that the public schools were behind the times and were 
in danger of becoming a positive disadvantage to the children 
who attended them. At first only a few voices were heard 
crying here and there in the wilderness; but, as so often 

happens, a response was heard to these early challenges and 
appeals, and before long both the newspaper press, the pulpit, 
and the public platform came to the aid of the small band of 
school reformers. ‘Those reformers, both men and women, 
grew rapidly in numbers and in zeal, and they were well led. 
Perhaps the editor of the EDUCATIONAL REVIEW could con- 
tribute some interesting chapters to the history of all this, if 
he were willing to do so. x 

The reformers laid sure hold of the fact that the main trouble 
with the New York schools was that local interests and local 
politicians controlled the teaching force, and they devoted their 
energies to securing legislation that would expel the politician 
from the school system. The ward politician fought hard for his 
influence and his patronage. Fora long time he was able to rally 
to his support the school-teachers themselves, on the ground 
that their interests and his were identical. Year after year 
appeal was made to the Legislature to destroy the ward-trustee 
system by means of which the politician held the schools in his 
grasp. Year after year the desired legislation was denied. 
Persistence, intelligence, and well-directed idealism finally won 
the day, and with the assistance of Governor Morton and 
Mayor Strong the year 1896 saw the abolition of the ward- 
trustee system. The way was then open to deal with genuine 
educational problems, and no time was lost in organizing to 
bring this about. The consolidation act followed and the 
Greater New York came into being. New and complex 
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problems of organization and administration were precipitated 
by this event, but at no time was the main end lost sight of. 
Temporary compromises had to be made here and there in order 
to hold what had been won. Brooklyn for a long time resisted 
the influence which had prevailed in Manhattan. Finally, 
however, the Brooklyn local committee went the way of the 
‘Manhattan ward trustee, and the interests of the schools were 
“confided primarily to a board of experts. With them rested 
the right of initiative and the direct control of the educational 
work. Who should lead in the work of this Board? 

Six years ago at this very time this question was earnestly 
discussed. The choice lay between two men, strikingly alike 
in many points, unlike in many others. ‘They were close per- 
sonal friends and long-time educational associates. Neither 
one would permit the use of his name as a candidate for the 
office of first City Superintendent of Greater New York as 
against the other. Long and patient consideration followed, 
and finally Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of 
Illinois, and formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for New York, was invited to take the post. After con- 
sideration he declined the honor and united with many others 
in urging that Mr. William H. Maxwell, the City Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Brooklyn, be chosen to the place. In the 
election which followed Mr. Maxwell was chosen, and it is 
his first term of service in this conspicuous post which is soon 
to end. It is worth while to consider in some detail the career 
of Mr. Maxwell, and to summarize the work which he has 
done for education. 

William Henry Maxwell was born March 5, 1852, in 
Stewartstown, Ireland. Hius- father was the Rev. John Max- 
well, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Brigh. He was 
educated in the elementary branches in the local national school 
and studied classics under his father, and classics, modern 
languages, and mathematics under the Rev. George Macloskie, 
now the well-known professor of biology in Princeton Univer- 
sity. Mr. Maxwell then entered Queen’s College, Galway, 
winning first place in classics and in English. He obtained his 
Baccalaureate degree, cum honoribus, and received first rank 
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in Latin and in logic against competitors from the three Queen’s 
Colleges of Ireland. At his final examination for the bachelor’s 
degree in 1872, he received honors in classics and was made 
prizeman in metaphysics and in English literature. 

Mr. Maxwell chose teaching as his profession and began 
work immediately as sub-master in the Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast, where he gave instruction in English, 
Latin, and Greek. At the same time he served as lecturer in 
the Ladies’ Collegiate Institute. Meanwhile, he pursued post- 
graduate courses of study in philosophy and political science, 
which won for him in 1874 the degree of master of arts with 
added honors in classics. This ended his work as a student in 
formal educational institutions. He has, however, never 
abated his scholarly habits, and his extensive reading, study, 
and writing contributed as much as his distinguished public 
career toward winning the honorary degrees of doctor of philos- 
ophy conferred upon him by St. Lawrence University in 1890 
and doctor of laws granted by Columbia University in Igo1. 

In 1874 Mr. Maxwell came to America with the intention of 
engaging in educational work. The man who to-day is head 
of the largest city school system in the world, could not at that 
time obtain a place asa teacher. He thereupon took up literary 
work as a reporter on the staff of the New York Herald and 
the Tribune. . 

Later he became associate editor of the Metropolitan, a 
weekly newspaper, and finally, after an apprenticeship on 
various publications, became managing editor of the Brooklyn 
Times, a position which he held for five years. During the 
last two years of his editorship he was enabled to re-enter upon 
the profession of his choice as a teacher and lecturer in the 
evening high schools of the city of Brooklyn. His work in 
the classroom soon won for him recognition, and, as a result, 
in 1882 he was elected Associate Superintendent of Schools by 
the Brooklyn Board of Education. During the five years in 
which he served in this capacity, his time was devoted almost 
exclusively to teaching, examining, and supervising classes in 
the elementary schools. The chief aim of his service was to 
substitute for rote and memoriter methods of teaching the 
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modern scientific systems of instruction, an aim which he was 
markedly successful in attaining. 

In 1887 he was elected Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Brooklyn, to succeed the late Calvin Patterson, who at the 
same time was appointed principal of the Girls’ High School. 

Mr. Maxwell immediately undertook a systematic study of 
the entire Brooklyn school system, with a view to its improve- 
ment along certain definite lines. He tried to carry out six 
chief lines of policy, namely, (1) to bring about modern educa- 
tional methods in the classroom instead of the prevailing and 
outworn systems of instruction; (2) to remove the striking 
discrepancies between various schools and to bring all schools 
in the system up to at least a minimum standard of excellence ; 
(3) to encourage promotion for merit instead of for influence, 
by requiring the higher licenses for the better-paid positions ; 
(4) to establish and encourage a well-organized system of 
secondary education; (5) to introduce into the elementary 
school course some of the newer studies, particularly manual 
training; and (6) to build up kindergartens as adjuncts to the 
elementary-school system. 

In all of these undertakings, Mr. Maxwell’s success was note- 
worthy, but perhaps most striking was the result of his efforts 
for the establishment of a well-ordered system of secondary 
education. When he became the Superintendent of Schools 
in Brooklyn there was in that city but one school offering any- 
thing like secondary instruction. This was the Central Gram- 
mar School, which offered a two-year course, or a three-year 
course, beyond the elementary system. Under Mr. Maxwell’s 
leadership this school was developed into the Boys’ High School 
and the Girls’ High School. Later came the establishment of 
the Manual Training High School, one of the first to be opened 
in this country. The opening of the Erasmus Hall High 
School was another step forward. Meanwhile in the Boys’ 
High School a commercial course had been developed, and this 
may fairly be regarded as the beginning of the present Com- 
mercial High School. In other words, Mr. Maxwell came to 
the head of the system when there was not a single fully 
developed high school in it, and when he left it he had 
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secured the establishment of four great high schools and had 
sown the seed for a fifth institution. 

In the elementary schools, besides securing the introduction 
of instruction in manual training, with a view to teaching the 
child to use his hands and muscles in elementary artisanship 
as a supplement to intellectual work, Mr. Maxwell practically 
led the school authorities of this country in requiring higher 
classes in elementary schools to study masterpieces of literature 
as a substitute for the old, scrappy, and unsatisfactory readers 
designed for older pupils. This experiment, which Mr. Max- 
well was one of the first to try, has since received general 
recognition, and such reading is now very general thruout 
the country. 

It was during this period also that Mr. Maxwell aided the 
elementary schools materially by devising the system of morn- 
ing and afternoon classes, which enabled the school authorities 
to use one classroom for two primary classes each day. This 
measure was intended only as a temporary expedient, but as a 
result of it, to-day thousands of children are now in school who 
otherwise would be on the streets, receiving no instruction 
whatever. 

In his desire to encourage teachers to keep pace with new 
thought and modern discovery in education thru _ the 
stimulus of limiting higher salaries to those who could show 
that they were possessed of high attainments, Mr. Maxwell had 
singular success, so that Brooklyn was known as a city whose 
teachers as a body were earnest students of their profession. 

' His greatest achievement during this period, however, af- 
fected not only Brooklyn, but also the public schools of the 
entire State. \ This was the introduction by him into the State 
Council of Superintendents of the resolution which resulted in 
the passage by the Legislature of the bill which, when signed in 
1895 by Governor Morton, required that all teachers thereafter 
licensed or appointed to the public schools in any city of New 
York State must be graduates of a recognized high school and 
also of a school for the professional training of teachers, or 
from’ institutions of equal or higher rank offering similar 
instruction. For this action Mr. Maxwell received a formal 
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vote of thanks from the National Educational Association at 
its meeting held in Denver in 1895. The resolution then 
_ adopted reads as follows: 


Resolved, That since we believe that the intelligent teaching of children 
can be secured only by the intelligent training of teachers, we heartily com- 
mend the efforts made in all parts of the country, by means of round tables, 
teachers’ institutes, and summer schools, to increase the efficiency of the 
force already in the field. But, at best, the training acquired by these 
means, in the nature of things, must be inadequate. Hence we urge upon 
the legislatures of the several States, that they make provision for the es- 
tablishment of thoroly equipped normal schools in sufficient numbers to 
make it possible that all of the teachers of the public schools may receive 
such training as the transcendent interests committed to their charge im- 
peratively demand, so that in the near future none but well-trained teachers 
shall be permitted to enter upon the work of instructing children. In 
this connection we congratulate our friend and co-worker, Supt. W. H. 
Maxwell, of Brooklyn, upon the enactment into law of the bill drawn by 
him so many years ago, and for which hehas so long and faithfully labored. 
We also congratulate His Excellency Governor Morton, that he has risen 
to his high privilege of signing this bill and thus making it a law that “no 
person shall be employed or licensed to teach in the primary and grammar 
schools of any city of the State who has not had successful experience in 
teaching for at least three years, or, in lieu thereof, has not completed a 
three-years’ course in, and graduated from, a high school or academy hav- 
ing a course of study of not less than three years, approved by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or from some institution of learning 
of equal or higher rank, approved by the same authority, and who, subse- 
quently to such graduation, has not graduated froma school or class for the 
professional training of teachers having a course of study of not less than 
thirty-eight weeks, approved by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion.” We congratulate the Empire State that it has such loyally true 
men to stand for the welfare of its children.’ 


Four times Mr. Maxwell was re-elected City Superintendent 
of the Brooklyn Schools. Each time there was strong op- 
position to his election from the politicians whom he declined 
to serve, and from disgruntled principals and teachers who saw 
the handwriting on the wall in case his high standards were 
insisted upon as a permanent policy. Without any political 
knowledge himself and without wire-pulling, Mr. Maxwell 
astonished the community and even his friends by succeeding 
each time in discomfiting his enemies and his critics. He won 
by sheer force of his ability and his character, and he made for 

’ Proceedings of the National Educational Association for 1895, p. 33, 34- 
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himself, as well as for the schools under his charge, an enviable 
reputation that increased year by year. So that when, in 
1898, Mr. Maxwell was chosen to be City Superintendent of 
Schools of Greater New York under the terms of the new 
charter, the fitness of the choice was everywhere conceded and 
the choice itself applauded. His new office carried with it the 
chairmanship of the Board of Examiners and gave the Superin- 
tendent the right to fix the minimum qualifications for all 
licenses to teach in the local public schools. Beyond these 
powers, the charter, which specifically prohibited the 
Superintendent from interfering in the actual conduct of any 
public school, allowed that officer little room for action. Had 
Mr. Maxwell, therefore, been a person of less inspiring and com- 
manding character and less determined in his pursuit of what 
he believed to be right, he would have become at this stage 2 
mere executive nonentity. His first move was naturally to dis- 
charge all the functions conferred upon him by the charter. 
He raised the requirements for licenses to teach far beyond any 
previous standards prevailing in the old City of New York. 
He proceeded to cancel, in so far as the law gave him power, 
certificates of politically appointed non-competents, inherited 
by the absorption of what before consolidation were country 
school districts. He then introduced a system of examina- 
tions for license which, while imposing difficult tests, were 
then, and have always been, beyond suspicion so far as honesty 
and fairness are concerned. He did not long remain content, 
however, with doing the things prescribed by the charter for 
him to do, and it was here that his determination and wide 
knowledge became singularly effective. He exerted every 
effort to induce Mayor Strong’s Board of Education to intro- 
duce the merit system of promotion and appointment, from 
which dates the real beginning of the plan of limiting higher 
salaried positions to teach in the City of New York to those 
possessed of higher qualifications. 

Soon after his election, however, the administration changed, 
and for some years Mr. Maxwell had the difficult task of 
winning over to his point of view, or forcing to his way of 
thinking, a hostile Board of Education. His first step caused a 
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great outcry. In his first annual report he took occasion to 
expose and score mercilessly the corrupt and degrading process 
incidental to appointment of teachers by local committees with- 
out reference to order of standing on eligible lists. The Board 
of Education for a time refused to publish this report, but 
finally issued it with a prefatory page denying Mr. Maxwell’s 
allegations. The public press could not be similarly treated, 
however, and their criticism of the system condemned by Mr. 
Maxwell contributed as much as anything else, probably, to the 
passing of a new school law, which wiped out the old borough 
school boards and with them the Brooklyn local-committee 
system of personal appointment to public office. Mr. Max- 
well’s course was somewhat similar when, in the face of a sharp 
attack on secondary education by Mayor Robert A. Van Wyck 
and Comptroller Bird S. Coler, he persistently advocated the 
opening of more high schools, especially a high school of 
commerce which had formed the text of his well-known address 
before the Chamber of Commerce of New York City. In the 
end, Mr. Maxwell won over the hostile Board of Education to 
his belief in secondary education. Asa result this body began 
the erection of three high-school buildings in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx and also contracted for the erection 
of a new high-school building in Long Island City. 

It was during this. period that Mr. Maxwell demonstrated 
his fearlessness in standing for his honest beliefs. Practically 
alone in his position among the higher school officials, Mr. 
Maxwell advocated in person at Albany the passage of the 
Davis salary law, which guaranteed every teacher in New York 
City a living wage and a steady annual increment up to a 
comfortable income. The sole determinants for promotion 
under this measure were merit and fitness. As a result of 
these provisions, the bill promised to place the salary question 
beyond the whim of changing city administrations and to ele- 
vate appointments and promotions above the defiling touch of 
the politician. It was this promise of the Davis law—a 
promise which since has been amply fulfilled—which was the 
important factor in leading Mr. Maxwell to support the 
measure. He appeared in its behalf before Governor Roose- 
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velt in opposition to a representative of the Corporation Coun- 
sel, the president of the Board of Education, and some of the 
leading members of that body. His advocacy of the bill con- 
tributed largely to its passage by the Legislature and its signa- 
ture by Governor Roosevelt, in spite of the veto of Mayor Van 
Wyck. The scene at this hearing is described by a teacher in 
the School journal of October 31, 1903, in the following 
words: 

One who was present in the executive chamber—when, before Theodore 
Roosevelt, governor, appeared against the bill a dozen of the best lawyers 
and hardest hitters of the school board and for the bill one to whom they 
referred as their employee, Wm. H. Maxwell—says it was the most dramatic 
scene the history of American education can boast. To suggest that 
Maxwell did this to curry favor with the teaching force is the veriest rot, 
and his subsequent acts prove it beyond question. 

On the passage of the Davis law schedules Maxwell began using them 
in a way that decreased his popularity with many teachers. He practically 
said this law was not passed for them, but for the schools. He used it as 
a lever for raising the mental and professional efficiency of teachers. He 
has stood with a club at every gate leading to higher salaries, and has 


beaten back friends and foes alike who are not ready to show the equip- 
ment demanded, 


Besides prescribing minimum salary schedules with steady 
increments, the Davis law contained also the so-called four- 
mill provision, which required the Board of Estimate to allow 
for teachers’ salaries a sum not less than the equivalent of four 
mills on every dollar of taxable valuation. This provision, 
which Mr. Maxwell favored heartily, insured to the public 
schools a steadily growing fund which permitted the beginning 
of new educational ventures and the carrying out of experi- 
ments without fear of interruption from the false economy or 
educational ignorance of shifting city administrations. An 
interesting fact in connection with this provision is that Mr. 
Maxwell, himself, first advanced this proposition in the fall 
of 1898 in an address delivered in connection with the system 
of free lectures to the people in Cooper Union. The proposi- 
tion was taken up at once by Senator John Ford and introduced 
into the Legislature in 1898-99. It failed of adoption, how- 
ever, until incorporated as one of the beneficent features of 
the Davis law. | 7 
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As another measure to emancipate the schools completely 
from the politician, Mr. Maxwell secured the incorporation in 
the new charter of a provision which makes mandatory civil- 
service methods of appointment to nearly every position in 
New York City schools. 

In February, 1902, the educational chapter of the revised 
charter went into effect, and finally New York had an almost 
ideal system of school administration. ‘The revised charter 
did away at once with the anomalous condition where the City 
Superintendent of Schools, having no right to improve directly 
the instruction in the schools under his charge, was forced to 
use the indirect method of criticism and suggestion in an annual 
report. The new charter, however, made the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools actually the scholastic head of the city 
_ school system. In this capacity Mr. Maxwell found it possible 
to put into effect almost immediately many of his cherished 
plans for public instruction. 

In one of his first acts during the early part of 1902, Mr. 
Maxwell demonstrated the continuance of his belief in high 
schools by organizing the High School of Commerce in tem- 
porary quarters, so that the school was in active operation when 
its new building was completed. A few months later he led a 
movement which ended in the establishment under similar con- 
ditions of the Girls’ Technical High School, an institution 
which, while giving girls a thoro training for business in 
the several trades and arts, emphasizes particularly the im- 
portance of home-making by insistence upon strongly organized 
courses in domestic science. In his annual report for this year, 
City Superintendent Maxwell advocated also the opening of a 
manual-training high school in Manhattan borough. 

The City Superintendent’s attention next was turned to the 
strengthening of the system of licenses to teach. Require- 
ments for the important certificates were raised considerably. 
Broader scholastic training and more extensive study of the 
science of teaching, especially the application of psychology 
and logic to instruction, were demanded of prospective teachers. 
A new license, that for promotion, obtainable only after 
specialized study on the part of successful teachers, was made a 
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prerequisite to appointment to the highest salary in grade posi- 
tions. Possibly the most significant change in the licensing 
system, however, was the new rule requiring appointment in 
order of standing on eligible lists of all teachers selected for 
positions in the summer schools and evening schools. ‘These 
appointments, for some years back, had been made irrespective 
of standing at examination, with the natural result that in- 
fluence centered its effort to secure recognition in these two 
departments. The new plan, coupled with the fact that the 
requirements for these licenses were raised, resulted at once in 
more effective work in these departments of instruction. In 
connection with these changes Mr. Maxwell advocated wide 
extension of this division of instruction and thru new courses 
of study and the application of better methods, particularly to 
the teaching of English to foreigners, brought the actual 
character of the teaching in these special schools up to a higher 
plane of efficiency. 

The Board of Superintendents, of which Mr. Maxwell, as 
City Superintendent, is chairman, under his leadership turned 
its attention to the improvement of the regular elementary 
schools. In the interests of economy, excessive supervision 
and the appointment of highly paid teachers to nominal super- 
visory positions were abolished. This consolidation, by put- 
ting the supervision of all classes of the same grade under one 
principal instead of having classes of the same grade in two 
parts of one building under separate principals, made it possible 
frequently to consolidate small classes of the same grade which 
before had only partially filled two rooms. By putting both 
classes into one room, which then it fully occupied, one of the 
two rooms is released for the use of some other grade with a 
large attendance, the pupils in which otherwise would be given 
only part-time instruction. 

The next step for the improvement of the elementary schools 
was a measure for bringing all of these institutions of the city 
to a uniform standard of work thru the requirement of the 
same qualifications for graduation and for entrance into the 
high schools. In order to obviate the undesirable results of 
formal examination of pupils averaging fourteen years of age, 
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a plan predicating graduation upon the certification by the 
principal and superintendent of the pupil’s ability based upon a 
careful review of the child’s school history and actual attain- 
ments was introduced. The test was aimed rather to find 
whether the child actually could do the things to be expected 
of the average graduate of an elementary school than to esti- 
mate his ability to remember text-books or to pass thru a 
quantity of prescribed work. Applied knowledge was the crux 
of this test. As a result of this system the grammar-school 
diploma is coming to have a real value in the commercial world 
as a certificate of the child’s ability to do certain things. 

This measure was followed by a new course of study which 
prescribed an eight-year curriculum for all boroughs and 
thereby did away with the old plan, which permitted Manhattan 
to have an overcrowded seven-year course while Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond offered more liberal eight-year courses 
of study. This new course, besides embodying all the new 
discoveries in education, giving due importance to the cultural 
branches such as drawing, music, and gymnastics, and practical 
subjects such as shopwork, cooking, and sewing, lays great 
stress also on ethical training. In some respects this course 
contains novel features. One of these is the substitution in the 
seventh year of elementary algebra and geometry for needless 
repetition of arithmetic. This little excursion into algebra and 
geometry emphasizes particularly the thoro review of 
arithmetic which follows in the eighth year, cultivates the 
child’s reasoning powers, and by imparting a knowledge of the 
employment of the equation, extends his ability to use his 
arithmetical experience. Similarly in the seventh year of the 
course, English history is substituted for American history, 
partly with a view to relieving the child of the monotony of 
repetition which sometimes militates against interest in history, 
but more especially with the object of connecting American 
history with that of the parent country and contributing largely 
to a sense of proportion in history. This course provides also 
in the last year a series of carefully guarded electives. The 
choice of stenography, Latin, German, or French, or some 


other modern language, is offered. The educational authori- | 


se 
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ties, however, have reserved for themselves the right in foreign- | 
speaking neighborhoods of the city, to substitute for these 
electives added work in English. In this way the course is’ 
made elastic and is easily adaptable to the needs of individual 
schools, which differ widely because of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the people to whom they minister. In order to make the 
work of this course especially effective, departmental teaching 
has been encouraged, with the result that the teachers, instead of 
attempting to give instruction in all branches indifferently in ~ 
the upper grades, are now specializing in subjects for which 
they have the greatest teaching aptitude. To supplement the 
course of study, which is in skeleton form, extensive syllabuses. 
covering the erade work and providing. amplified suggestion 
as to methods to be pursued have been issued to each teacher. 
The same careful attention which has been given to the final 
year of the elementary course has been bestowed upon its. 
beginning, with the result that the kindergarten system has 
been increased greatly within the last few months. At the 
same time extensive experiments looking to the testing, with a 
view to general introduction, of classes for deficient or abnor- 
mal children, were inaugurated. In many primary classes, 
furthermore, the instruction was greatly improved by the 
entire wiping out of the plan, so cruel to the teacher and so 
unjust to the pupil, of requiring an instructor to teach one part- 
time class in the forenoon and a second and different class after 
the noon recess. Each class, under the new régime, has been 
given its fresh and unwearied teacher. At the same time 
economy was effected by utilizing thru proper organization 
many vacant rooms and sittings heretofore allowed to be idle. 
As the result of this plan, under Mr. Maxwell’s leadership in 
1902-03, for the first time in recent years, no child over six 
years of age was refused admission to the public schools. This 
fact was made possible in great part thru a wise application 
of Mr. Maxwell’s morning and afternoon class plan, thru 
which probably 40,000 children were kept off the streets, 
Further economy was effected by putting school buildings to 
use to a greater extent than ever before during the summer, 
after school hours and during the evenings, as summer schools 
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and playgrounds, roof-concert places, baths, etc. In this way 
much valuable city property was kept from lying idle and 
made useful to the citizens who had paid for it. 

In the high schools uniformity of standard was promoted 
thru the adoption of a single examination for graduation 
from all of the secondary schools in the city. This has made 
patent weak places in these upper schools and has made pos- 
sible remedial measures for securing a high standard of in- 
struction thruout the several boroughs. In June, 1902, was 
adopted the new uniform course of study for high schools 
which became effective September, 1902. The chief feature of 
interest in connection with this course is that it offers a judi- 
cious combination of the old fixed course for all pupils and the 
purely elective system. 

During the winter of 1903 Mr. Maxwell began to pay espe- 
cial attention to the enforcement of the compulsory education 
laws then existent and to securing more effective statutes com- 
pelling attendance upon school and preventing child labor. As 
a member of the Child Labor Committee he aided in drafting 
and in forwarding the adoption of the well-known newsboy 
and street-trades law, which prevents the employment of young 
children in such work during school hours and at night. Asa 
member of the Council of Superintendents also, he drafted in 
great part and thru personal effort secured the passage of 
the new compulsory education law, which raises the age of 
attendance upon school from twelve to fourteen years and 
requires that children between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age who have not mastered the common branches shall attend 
an evening school. Severe penalties are imposed for employers 
who violate this provision. Mr. Maxwell then secured a large 
increase in the force of attendance officers and by careful re- 
organization thru his representative in charge, added mate- 
rially to the efficiency of this branch of the public service and 
secured a reduction in a number of cases of truancy. 

Mr. Maxwell has been prominent in the councils of many of 
the State and national educational associations. He has been 
president of the State Council of Superintendents, and presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
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Educational Association. He was a member of the Conference 
on English reporting to the Committee of Ten, presided over 
by President Eliot of Harvard, which had in charge the devel- 
opment of the well-known report on the course of study in 
secondary schools. He was chairman of the Committee of 
Fifteen appointed by the National Department of Superintend- 
ence. ‘This committee, it will be remembered, presented the 
three famous reports: (a) on the organization of city school 
systems; (b) the correlation of studies; and (c) the training 
_ of teachers. He served also on the Committee on English 
appointed by the Association of Colleges and High Schools for 
the Middle States and Maryland, whose recommendations have 
since been ratified by practically every college in this country 
and have done much to revolutionize the teaching of English 
in high schools. In 1903 he was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government in Ameri- 
can Educational Institutions, upon the authority of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. This committee has for its object 
the preparation of suggestive courses, the indication of meth- 
ods of teaching civics to children thruout the country. 

Mr. Maxwell has been a trustee and fellow of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. He is the author of a number 
of text-books on English and many addresses widely known in 
this country. For a number of years he was associate editor 
of the EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, in the founding of which he 
gave important assistance. During the absence from the coun- 
try of the editor-in-chief in 1893, Mr. Maxwell conducted the 
REVIEW in addition to discharging his own very responsible 
duties as city superintendent in Brooklyn. The pressure of his 
own work compelled him to withdraw from the editorial board 
of the REVIEW in 1806. 


In barest summary and without adornment, these are the 
facts in the present history and educational career of one of the 
most effective leaders ever identified with public education in 
America. Mr. Maxwell has what may be called the educational 
instinct. He sees and feels what ought to be done, as well as 
knows how to do it. He is intellectually uncompromising and 
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py , ; 


works his way from premise to ees sith extraordinary wa 


directness and force. He has no fear of the consequences Ohaset 
right action or of a sound principle, and his moral courage is _ 
such that he hardly knows the meaning of personal criticism or 


vexatious opposition. Of both of these he has met with plenty; 4 


but they have made no impression upon him and have never : i vee 
diverted him from his purposes. Mr. Maxwell is in the prime [4m 


of life and endowed with extraordinary health and vigor. He 
is a tremendous worker, and requires work from all who are 


associated with him. He bears his heavy responsibilities not _ 


lightly, perhaps, but, nevertheless, without being overborne 
by them. It has not heen possible either to tempt or to drive 
him, and there is reason to believe that the foundations of a 
sound and modern school system are so securely laid in the © 


city of New York that no possible change of political weather — ia i 


can shake them or seriously interfere with the structure which 
is rising upon them. | 


No one outside of New York has any realization of ne ~ Me 
revolution which has gone on in the public-school system. The — 


fact that this revolution has been possible, and that it has been 
so beneficent, is the greatest and most significant event in our 
later educational history. 


